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PLAGIARISM. 


During the past year I have been asked 
many times by authors what plagiarism. really 
is. The question is easy to answer in these 
days, when every possible idea has been 
worked to death, or presumably so. 

A plagiarist is a man who steals his brooms 
because he doesn’t know how to make them. 
It is plagiarism for a writer to take any- 
thing from another writer and reproduce it 
nakedly, but it is not necessarily plagiarism 
if he re-clothes it and dresses it anew. If 
the second comer can improve on the work 
of the first comer, if he makes it over and 
makes it better and makes it his own, we ac- 
cept the result and ask no questions ; but if 
he makes no change, or makes the change 
for the worse, we send at once for the police. 


To borrow facts from every accessible 
source does not make a man a plagiarist. A 
plagiarist is, in fact, one who borrows from 
a homogeneous work, for such a man bor- 
rows not only ideas, but their treatment. 

Ideas beget ideas, and there are few au- 
thors — if there are any at all — who are 
not perfectly willing to admit that something 
or other they have read has subsequently 
worked out ‘into a treatise, a novel, or a 
drama. To take another man’s idea and re- 
produce it with all its original surroundings 
of treatment and then to claim an exclusive 
property in the result is simply to commit 
literary felony ; but the matter assumes a 
different aspect when a writer is struck by 
some previous writer’s idea and says : “ This 
is a Capital notion, but the treatment is wholly 
weak and unworthy of it, and I see how it 
may be vastly improved,” and then clothes 
the idea with ampler and more artistic gar- 
ments. I don’t see where the immorality lies 
in this. If there is any we should have to 
condemn the authors of all ingenious im- 
provements in mechanical machinery. Pa- 
tents and copyrights exist, and are most right 
and proper things, and deserve to be jealously 
protected by the law, but still it is difficult 
to say that there can be any special owner- 
ship in an idea so that it is not to be treated 
with more subtle elaboration by some other 
artist. 

Ideas in the world of fiction take their rise 
in some particular complication of the affairs 
of human life and the working of human 
passion — sub-strata which are common to 
us all. Supposing some writer hits upon a 
good idea for a play and succeeds only in 
producing an inferior drama, is it not open 
to some other writer to say: “That is a 
capital idea, but it is feebly worked out, and 
I see my way to making a much better thing 
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of it?” Ought there to be a stringent law 
of trespass in such matters ? 

A writer may borrow ideas, but he may 
not borrow the treatment. By this I mean 
that an almost exact reproduction is not al- 
lowable. To reproduce another man’s idea 
with some sort of disguise about it and to 
claim it as one’s own is certainly incom- 
patible with a strict sense of honesty ; but 
is there anything morally wrong in taking the 
leading idea from some one else as a founda- 
tion, and thereon building a literary edifice 
which the original ideologist never contem- 
plated ? Of course, in determining such 
problems the difficulty lies in accurately de- 
fining the limits of property in an idea. 

In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases one 
learns his trade only by imitating. If you are 
unwilling to imitate, or follow anybody, then 
your life will be over before you get to work. 
You can learn your trade only by imitating 
— independent imitating, not slavish copying. 
True originality cannot be forced. It must 
mature of its own accord. Shakspere started 
out in a humble imitation of several specific 
predecessors. He played their game, and beat 
them at it. Later he did loftier things than 
they had ever dared, but it was only by the 
weapons he wrested from their hands that 
he was able to vanquish them. 

Imitation is not only the solid foundation 
for an ample development of any art, but it 
is also the strict duty of every artist in the 


formative period of his career. A professor 
once told Kipling that he had pointed out 
to his class at college the several masters of 
story telling in whose footsteps Kipling had 
trod and by whose examples he had obviously 
profited. Kipling smiled, and then slowly 
drawled out: “But why did you give it 
away ? Why not have let them think it was 
just genius ?” 

The reading public does not like being 
taken into the workshop and having its at- 
tention drawn to the scattered chips. It pre- 
fers to believe that what it admires is the re- 
sult of tangible and inexplicable genius. Du- 
mas, Poe, Sardou — men who had a highly 
developed faculty of invention — borrowed, 
and those from whom they borrowed had no 
more right to claim the resulting works than 
has the spectator who lends a coin to the con- 
jurer a right to consider himself a partner in 
the ingenious trick the conjurer performs. 
Gray and Moore helped themselves from 
everybody and everything, but what they bor- 
rowed they made into new poems, which were 
their own. Every literary worker has a right 
to draw from the accumulated store of the 
past, so long as he does not attempt to con- 
ceal what he has done or take credit for 
what is not his own invention, and so long 
as he has absorbed wholly, and assimilated, 
and steeped in his own gray matter what he 
has derived from his predecessors. 


La Touche Hancock. 


Cuicaco, II. 





GETTING A START AS A WRITER. 


I got my start as a writer by writing a se- 
ries of biographical articles for the home 
paper about successful local business men. 
These articles were little stories, written in 
the form of personal narratives and pre- 
sented in conversational language. Thus 
they were interesting and easily understood. 

I was working in a bookstore when I got 
the idea. One evening the proprietor came 
to me and asked me if I would write an ac- 
count of his business career for the town's 


weekly paper. He supplied me with the 
necessary data, and in a few days the story 
was done, to his great satisfaction, and he 
paid me five dollars extra for that week’s 
work. It didn’t take me long to perceive 
that he had given me an idea which could be 
extensively developed. There were any 
number of local business men, I figured, who 
would be glad to have articles about them 
printed, and the people, I thought, would like 
to read little stories about the “live wires” 
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of the town. I had a talk with the editor of 
the local paper, and he unhesitatingly agreed 
to print all the articles I should write about 
successful citizens, if the articles were inter- 
esting and well written. With this assurance, 
the rest was easy. In two weeks I. had 
enough orders from merchants to keep me 
busy for a long time, and the series of ar- 
ticles was an extended one. The matter of 
payment rested with the business men, and in 
most cases I got about a cent a word. 
Others, I believe, may profit by this sug- 
gestion. Every place has its set of “noted” 


residents, and stories of local celebrities 
printed in the local paper will always interest 
the paper’s readers, who know and see these 
men. Another idea is to make yourself a 
“business historian” in your community. 
Visit your leading merchants and show them 
the value of a “write-up” in addition to 
their ordinary advertising. They will pay 
you well if you can convince them that ;ou 
can increase their business, and in doing the 
work you will get experience and facility in 
writing that will help you in any literary 
work you do. Alfred E. Ross. 


Mount Morris, N. Y. 





FILING CASES FOR BOOKS. 


Probably every one who has books on 
shelves has been troubled because small books 
do not stand well in the row with larger ones, 
and upset the row unless they are kept to- 
gether by themselves. I like to classify my 
books, putting those of similar character to- 
gether, whether they are small or large, and 
I have found it easy to do this without trouble 
by making cases out of shallow pasteboard 
boxes, in which to keep the little books. I 
take a shallow pasteboard box — say, five by 
eight inches, in size — and after pasting 
brown paper over three edges to fasten the 
cover on, I cut away the pasteboard from one 
edge, making the box (now a filing case), 
when it is placed on end on the shelf with the 
open edge out, a handy receptacle for a little 
book, or several little books. They stand in 
the box with no chance of falling down, and 
the box stands like an ordinary book in the 
row, so that the books on either side of it 
stay in place. 

In the same way, pamphlets can be placed 
on book-shelves in similar pasteboard cases, 
open either at the front or on top, between 
bound books, and everything will be as ship- 
shape as if the pamphlets were bound. If 
pamphlets are thus filed in pasteboard cases 
open at the top, the front edge can be let- 
tered to show what the case contains. 

For paper-bound books — French novels, 


for instance — I make binding-cases by cut- 
ting two pieces of stiff pasteboard the size 
of the book and fastening them together by 
glueing on a strip of brown paper to make a 
back, on which the title of the book is let- 
tered. Paper-bound books in such stiff 
covers stand upright on the shelves, and when 
they are being read it is easy to hold them 
in the covers. 

To keep my file of numbers of THE WRITER 
handy for reference I make similar paste- 
board cases out of boxes an inch and a half 
deep, standing them on the shelf with the 
open edge out, so that the monthly numbers 
of the magazine for each year stand in them 
in order. In cutting away the edge of the 
box I leave an inch or so of pasteboard at the 
top, on which I write the year date of the vol- 
ume, allowing room, of course, for the copies 
of THE WRITER to be slid in or taken out be- 
neath. Magazines of all kinds up to the oc- 
tavo size can be kept filed in this way as con- 
veniently as if they were bound in volumes, 
with the separate numbers much more easy 
of access than when they are placed flat in a 
pile. Of the heavier ones — like the Century, 
for instance — not more than three numbers 
should be kept in a box, and it might be bet- 
ter to make the filing boxes of quarter-inch 


wood, instead of pasteboard. ; 
Boston, Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


For whom should the author write — for 
those who will understand and duly appre- 
ciate the natural free expression of his 
thoughts and product of his imagination, or 


for those who, if he writes according to their 
mental capacity and understanding, may buy 
his book? In “A Lover of the Chair,” Sher- 
lock Bronson Gass speaks of the unpopular 
writer's pile of homing manuscripts, each 
tagged with the rejection slip that revealed 
the editor’s stoically restrained grief. In 
one rejecting letter the writer was conscious 
of a hidden pride. He showed the letter to 
a successful friend. It read in part: “We 
publish stuff that will go, and your stuff 
won't go. You lack what is known as ‘life.’ 
Your ideas are ideas. You try to write for 
people who are educated, who think alike 
even when they disagree, who know an idea 
when they see one and aren’t pared down 
to the senses God gave them to go to the 
‘movies’ with. And such people no longer 
exist. You see evils and you blame the read- 
ers for them; what we want is to blame 
some one else.” The visitor read and looked 
up with complacent sympathy. “ He is pretty 
hard on you,” he said. 


It is the rule of THE WRITER not to print 
poetry, but fear of violating the rule shall 
not prevent the publication of this birthday 
greeting, which was offered to the poetry 
editor of a Boston newspaper : — 


IN PRAISE OF A BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. 


Poetic streams oppressed my brains and caused an 
overflow, 

To you I knew since your childhood days, I mean 
to let you know, 

Concerning your anniversary and rejoicing of the 
date, 

Which now is fast approaching towards New 
England State. 


It is many the happy birthday you always did 
enjoy, 

I hope this present one of yours with them will 
now comply. 

May Peace and Happiness, Love and Divine never 
you surpass, 

But be as a clinging virtue, to you dear Brighton 
Lass. . 


Each lovely deli bedecked with flowers on you 
they will bestow 

Their fragrance and perfumery wherever you will 
go. 

The thickly wooded forest and green leaf shady 
trees 

Will send forth to you quite frequently a coal 
reviving breeze. 
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The Charles River that do glide convenient to 
your home, 
All for your sake upon that day it will produce no 


foam 

Its purling waters will gently flow onwards towards 
the Bay 

And sweep close by its verdant banks in honor 
of your day. 


The small birds that are slumbering on each lofty 
tree so high; 

Will awaken with rejoicing when you are passing 
by. 

The sun will cast its glittering rays wherever you 
will pass 

With respect and adoration for you dear Brighton 
Lass. 


The multitudes that will attend upon that day and 
night 

In honor of your birthday, they will greet you 
with delight. . 

From each hill and dale and lovely vale their echoes 
will resound 

Towards your home in Brighton, there enjoyment 
can be found. 


Your father, brothers, and sisters they will be glad 
to hear 

That you are enjoying the best of health with 
prospects bright and clear. 

The inhabitants from all around they also will 
rejoice 

Of your splendid entertainment and sweet melodious 
voice. 


The City may well be proud of you through its 
vicinity. 

By the celebration of your birthday and joyful unity. 

That annual opportunity it will not let it pass, 

Its bells will sound melodiously for you dear 
Brighton Lass. 


So now my brain is weary having accomplished its 


desire 

To one of Brighton’s fairest daughters I always did 
admire. 

May every blessing from above shine always on 
your way, 


For to live in Peace and Happiness that is all I 
have to say. 


Proposed legislation of practical interest 
to writers is the bill introduced in Congress 
by Senator King, of Utah, which would make 
the zone postal rates that now apply to ad- 
vertising matter in newspapers and period- 
icals apply to fiction contents as well. This 
would take away the ordinary second-class 
“privilege” entirely from periodicals that 
print only fiction, and increase the amount 


of postage paid by other periodicals accord- 
ing to the amount of fiction they may print 
— in some cases, a very large amount. The 
result would be to increase greatly the pub- 
lishing expenses of many periodicals, and so 
inevitably increase their cost to readers, and 
reduce the amount of fiction printed, thus 
diminishing the extent of the market for 
manuscripts. Some periodicals probably 
would be forced to discontinue publication. 
The argument for such legislation, of course, 
is that what is called by some congressmen 
the privilege of the second-class postal rate 
is given to periodicals because they are sup- 
posed to be instructive, and that fiction does 
not instruct. Whatever force there may be 
to this argument as applied to some fiction, 
it is not sound as applied to fiction generally, 
and the proposed legislation will tend to crip- 
ple periodicals that, apart from good fiction, 
print great quantities of other educative and 
instructive matter. The interests of writers 
are involved, and they should do what they 
can to prevent half-baked legislation of this 
kind by writing to their senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress protesting against 
Senator King’s ill-considered bill. Ww. H. H. 
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LITERARY- SHOP TALK. 


_—— 





{[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in, writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





I wish to contribute to the already long 
chain of evidence against the “song poem 
guaranteed publication” concerns. I “bit” 
and remitted about fifty-five dollars in all. 
The work was published. Royalties are be- 
ing promptly paid. The first remittance was 
due January 1, and I have received it. Ac- 
cording to the statement, I was entitled to 
three cents for the sale of one copy of my 
song, and the publishers sent me two two- 
cent stamps. How’s that for liberality ? 
H. R. L. 





I was much interested in the reply in the 
October number of THE WRITER to the query 
of A. Caulkins as to the use of the words 
“and” and “but,” especially the word “ but.” 
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Many forget that “but” often introduces 
not only a new but an opposition thought ; 
and the proper place for a new or an oppo- 
site thought is at the beginning of a sentence, 
or paragraph, or stanza — why not? 

But, in addition to this, I have had the idea 
for some time that there is still another use 
of the word : it might be termed, perhaps, an 
“introductory but.” This has come to me 
with special force in reading Goldsmith’s 
“Traveler.” There are some thirty-two stan- 
zas in this poem, and six of them begin with 
“but.” There are also two similar uses of 
“thus,” one use of “as,” and three of “ yet.” 

I am inclined to think that conjunctions, 
prepositions, and adverbs do more work than 
the grammarians say they do. I wish that 
George P. Marsh had written on this subject 


as he did on interjections. D. L. Cady. 
BurtincTon, Vt. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





The chief current need of the Smart Set 
( New York ) is for novelties of all sorts — 
short stories, essays, one-page sketches, epi- 
grams, and poetry embodying new ideas. 
George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken, the 
editors, are always eager to welcome anything 
absolutely new, but they say that it is rarely 
that they get the chance, as there is a con- 
stant dearth of new material, and fully ninety- 
five per cent. of the material that reaches them 
is imitative and without interest. It appears 
to them that nearly all the writers of the 
United States seem to be writing to meet what 
they regard as the needs of this or that mar- 
ket, including the Smart Set market, and they 
say that this is the worst of all ways to get 
into the Smart Set. They do not want flabby 
imitations of things they have already 
printed ; they want something new. 

The Smart Set is constantly short of novel- 
ettes, of from 15,000 to.25,000 words. The 
editors aim to be very hospitable in this de- 
partment. They incline to satirical novelettes 
about well-fed and sophisticated folks, but 


they have printed melodramas, broadly hu- 
morous pieces, and even detective stories. 
One-act plays do not trouble them — they 
receive more good ones than they can print — 
but they search in vain for effective essays. 
They don’t want feebly whimsical things in 
the young-college-professor manner, nor do 
they want indignation. The true essay, well- 
informed, urbane, original in point of view, 
unhackneyed in theme, seems to them to be 
well-nigh extinct in America. The Smart 
Set’s demand for epigrams is always greater 
than the supply. The editors receive thou- 
sands of bad epigrams every month — bad 
puns, childish inversions of common proverbs, 
sonorous platitudes, “inspirational” nonsense 
— but good epigrams are few and far be- 
tween. Every manuscript that comes to the 
Smart Set office is examined by one or the 
other of the two editors. No manuscript 
Readers are employed. The editors are al- 
ways very glad to hear the plans of authors 
and to advise them to the best of their capac- 
ity, but they cannot undertake to criticise bad 
manuscripts — too many are written. More- 
over, it is their belief that the author who 
produces bad manuscripts is usually hopeless. 
If the editors observe any merit whatever, 
they are always quick to offer suggestions. 
Everything bought is paid for at once, with- 
out regard to the date of publication. Authors 
should remember that the Smart Set is pub- 
lished also in England, and that the editors 
are thus forced to ask for both English and 
American first serial rights. 





The Metropolitan Magazine (New York ) 
is very much in need of short fiction — of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words. For love stories 
of this length, or others of a dramatic nature, 
the editors announce that they pay at the same 
rate that they do for longer stories. 





Short Stories ( Garden City, N. Y.) is al- 
ways in the market for clean, vigorous fic- 
tion dealing with adventure, mystery, humor, 
business, the out-of-doors, or anything of 
strong masculine appeal. The magazine’s 
needs primarily are for stories containing plot 
and action, and although the editors are glad 
to have good characterization, they do not lay 
so much emphasis on that. The magazine has 
a serial running continuously, and prints a 
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complete novel in each issue. It also uses 
novelettes, of from 12,000 to 20,000 or 30,000 
words, and shorter stories, of from 4,000 to 
8,000 words. 

Smith’s Magazine ( New York) would be 
especially glad to get some really strong, 
dramatic, unusual stories, of fewer than 3,500 
words. 








The Youth’s Companion ( Boston ) is espe- 
cially in need of good short stories for boys, 
stories of not more than 3,500 words, which 
have incident and which deal with the develop- 
ment of character. 


The Detective Story Magazine (New 
York ) is still very much in need of detective 
and mystery stories and stories dealing with 
underworld life, and the editor will be glad 
to buy any that are suitable for the magazine, 
running from 1,500 to 80,000 words. 





Business, the house organ of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, of Detroit, would 
like some business stories of specific per- 
formance and achievement in business — 
stories telling how certain men and companies 
are solving certain problems and doing certain 
things. Stories describing conspicuously suc- 
cessful retail methods are especially wanted. 
It must be “ brass-tack stuff,” the editor says ; 
no “bunk” or generalities accepted. 





Saucy Stories ( New York ) is in need of 
novelettes, not too sophisticated, with rapid 
action and novel plots, and shorter fiction 
dealing with romance, melodrama, adventure, 
mystery, or the occult. Humorous and sen- 
timental verse, epigrams, and fillers of all 
kinds are always much needed. 





The New Success Magazine ( New York ) 
wants short stories — stories that will har- 
monize with its policy of inspiration, progress, 
and self-help — stories with dramatic action, 
humor, and human interest — stories that 
will measure up to Elbert Hubbard’s “ A Mes- 
sage to Garcia,” or Fred van Rensselaer 
Dey’s “The Magic Story,” and to secure 
stories that will come up to their standards 
the publishers offer four prizes — $100, $75, 
$50, and $25 — to be paid in addition to the 
regular rate per word for accepted fiction. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten on one 


side of the~ paper, and should not contain 
more than 5,000 words. No prize will be 
divided ; in case of a tie, each winner will re- 
ceive the full reward. The contest will 
close June 1, 1920, and manuscripts should 
be in the office of the magazine not later 
than that day. 


The Western Story Magazine ( New York ) 
is in need of stories, ranging from 1,500 to 
80,000 words in length. Mr. Blackwell, the 
editor, says that these should be bright, clean, 
fresh narratives adapted to the magazine, and 
adds that although it seems a very trite and 
obvious thing to say, the best method of suc- 
cessfully selling stories to a magazine is to 
study the particular magazine to which one 
is going to submit stories, and then to try 
to give the editor something along the lines 
of what he is publishing. 





The Parisienne (New York) wants 
stories with very rapid action and novel 
plots, mirroring the frothier, more care-free 
side of life, both on the Continent and in 
fashionable America. Romance, adventure, 
and melodrama are essential and mystery 
and the occult desirable, but no psycho- 
logical and introspective character or emo- 
tional studies are wanted, and nothing hor- 
rible, or unpleasantly risqué, will be con- 
sidered. The Parisienne wants novelettes, 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 words ; humorous 
and sentimental verse, epigrams, and fillers 
of all kinds. 





Lutheran Young Folks ( Philadelphia ) 
especially needs serial stories, season stories, 
and stories dealing with athletics. 





The Congregationalist (Boston) would 
like some short children’s stories, with a 
helpful lesson not too plainly expressed. 





The Sunday-school publications of the 
Christian Board of Publication ( St. Louis ) 
— including the Front Rank, the Girls’ Cir- 
cle, the Boy’s Comrade, and the Junior 
World — are restricted somewhat by their 
nature and field. The editors like snappy, 
up-to-date stories that are attractive and 
wholesome, adventure material of good type, 
and studies of character, but do not care for 
“preachy,” “sugar-coated” moralizing treat- 
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ises, as the readers of the papers are real 
boys and girls who cannot be interested in 
sentimental matter. 





Miss Adeline O. Goessling is now the 
household editor of the Orange Judd Pub- 
lications, as well as of Farm and Home, 
Springfield, Mass., and she would be glad 
to examine brief articles adapted to the 
thinking woman of the country, as well as 
poems of uplift, good cheer, and humor. 





The policy of the People’s Popular 
Monthly (Des Moines ) is to stimulate the 
joy of living in the open places, and a desire 
for personal progress, education, and travel. 
The circulation of the paper is centred 
largely among the rural and small town 
communities of the Middle-West, with its 
strongest territory between the Rockies and 
the Alleghanies, and the things which in- 
terest the editors chiefly are stories, articles, 
and poems which feature community life and 
personal success in the small communities. 
They also want good children’s material, and 
occasionally a good boy story, and, of course, 
any story of entertainment, such as an occa- 
sional adventure or mystery story, will be 
used for the entertainment value alone. 





The Poetry Journal ( Boston ), which re- 
sumed publication with the January number, 
is in the market for good poetry of all kinds, 
and good articles about poetry. 





The Open Road, the new publication 
“created for service to the older boys of 
America,” is so well supplied with manu- 
scripts that it is not in the market at pres- 
ent. 





B. W. Huebsch (New York) will begin 
March 20 publication of the Freeman, a 
weekly paper to be edited by Francis Neilson 
and Albert Jay Nock. The prospectus says : 
“The Freeman is planned to meet the new 
sense of responsibility and the new spirit of 
inquiry which recent events have liberated. 
It will concern itself more with the principles 
of politics than with political events. It will 
not respect the journalistic fetish of time- 
liness to the prejudice of accuracy, impor- 








tance, and well-reasoned discussion. It shall 
so far differ from existing periodicals in style 
and temper as well as in content and purpose 
as to keep out of their field.” Literature and 
the fine arts are not to be neglected, and 
should a manuscript be submitted which is 
unsuited to the paper and yet worthy of 
publication arrangement will be made with 
the writer to bring it out as a separate 
pamphlet. 





Dodd, Mead, & Company announce the pub- 
lication of a new magazine, the Psychical 
Review, to be edited by Hereward Carring- 
ton, Ph.D. 





The Society for the Publication of Ameri- 
can Music invites American composers to 
submit manuscripts of chamber music and or- 
chestral compositions for possible publication 
and performance. The secretary is W. B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New York. The 
society is supported by the dues of the mem- 
bers, which provide the funds necessary for 
the publication of the music accepted. 





Senator Arthur Capper has purchased the 
Kansas Farmer and will merge it with the 
Farmers Mail and Breeze, the consolidated 
paper to be known as the Kansas Farmer and 
Farmers Mail and Breeze. 





The Rooseveltian has suspended publica- 
tion. 





The New York Tribune offers prizes 
amounting to $1,660 for the best planks for 
the Republican platform for the coming 
presidential campaign, and letters discuss- 
ing them. The prizes offered are : $500 for 
the best plank; $250 for the second-best; and 
$100 for each of the eight next best planks, 
the intention being to make up a platform 
of ten planks. For the best letters ad- 
vocating a plank there will be a daily prize 
of $10 and for the best letter in the whole 
competition a prize of $100 will be awarded. 
The contest will close April 30; a manu- 
script mailed before midnight on that day 
anywhere in the United States will be eli- 
gible. No manuscripts will be returned. 
The Tribune stipulates that each plank must 
be limited to 100 words, and says that ‘n 
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judging between two planks or letters of 
equal merit the shorter will be chosen. To 
show the effectiveness of brevity, it says that 
there are only 298 words in the Ten Com- 
mandments, sixty-nine in the Lord’s Prayer, 
297 in the vital part of the Declaration of 
Independence, and 279 in Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. Suggested subjects for 
planks — which contestants for the prizes 
are not required to follow — are given in 
the Tribune for January 19. 





The People’s Magazine ( New York) of- 
fers a monthly prize for the best letter based 
upon an article in the magazine. In the 
February number there is the story of a 
woman, just about to begin “raising” a girl 
of eighteen, who adopts an unusual method 
to re-discover just how a girl of eighteen 
thinks — she pictures herself as being again 
eighteen, and writes a letter to her younger 
self. There are wise things that every 
woman of middle age could tell girls of 
eighteen, who are just approaching woman- 
hood — things that today’s woman of mid- 
dle age would like to have known when she 
herself was eighteen. For the best letter 
of this kind of about 1,000 words, written 
by a woman, a prize of fifty dollars is of- 
fered by the Contest Department of the 
People’s Magazine, and for the _ second- 
best letter, a prize of twenty-five dollars. 
The contest will close February 25, and the 
winning letter will appear in the May issue 
of the magazine. Stamped envelope should 
be enclosed if return of unused manuscripts 
is desired. The prize offered in the March 
number will be for similar letters based upon 
an article, “City or Small Town,” by Wil- 
liam Dudley Pelley. 





Contemporary Verse, which is now pub- 
lished at 449 West Twenty-second street, 
New York, exists for the public and the 
poets — not for the profits, so that the edi- 
tor says it is impossible to change the policy 
of non-payment for manuscripts, excepting, 
of course, the three copies of the number 
where a given author appears. The pub- 
lishers offer, however, three prizes of $200, 
$100, and $50 respectively, to the poets whose 
work in the magazine during 1920 shall be 


deemed best by three competent judges out- 
side the editorial staff. These judges will be 
Robert Frost, Katharine Lee Bates, John 
Livingston Lowes. The editor believes that 
nowhere is manuscript more carefully read 
than in the office of Contemporary Verse. 
For reasons of space, as well as of quality, 
only about one poem in fifty can be ac- 
cepted. Encouragement and suggestions are 
given as often as possible, and it is there- 
fore asked that prospective contributors 
make some effort to find out the purpose and 
scope of the magazine before submitting 
manuscripts. 





The American Legion Weekly ( Wash- 
ington ) offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 to 
members of the organization, for Scare 
stories, told in response to the question, 
“What is the worst scare of your war ex- 
perience, over here or over there?” Stories 
are limited to 500 words, and must be mailed 
by February 15. No manuscripts will be 
returned. Address : Scare Contest Editor. 





The National Municipal League, through 
the generosity of Hon. Morton Denison Hull 
of Chicago, has established an annual prize 
of $250, to be awarded for the best essay on 
a subject connected with Municipal Govern- 
ment. The competition is open to post- 
graduate students who are, or who have 
been within a year preceding the date of the 
competition, registered and resident in any 
college or university of the United States 
which offers distinct and independent in- 
struction in municipal government. The 
League offers a list of suggested subjects, 
but any suitable subject may be selected by 
a competitor, provided it be submitted to the 
Secretary of the League and approved by 
him at least thirty days before the time set 
for the close of the competition. Essays 
should be typewritten in duplicate, should 
not exceed 20,000 words, and should contain 
marginal or foot-note references to the au- 
thorities consulted. Manuscripts must be 
mailed in duplicate, or delivered to an ex- 
press company, not later than September 15, 
1920. They should be addressed to Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Secretary of the National 
Municipal League, North American Building, 
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Philadelphia, Penn., and marked “For the 
Hull Prize.” The name of a competitor 
should not appear on the essay, a fictitious 
name or other designation being used in- 
stead, and the real name, together with uni- 
versity and home address, should be en- 
closed in a sealed envelope accompanying the 
essay. All inquiries should be addressed to 
the office of the League, 703 North Ameri- 
can Building, Philadelphia. 


The American Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris announces a prize of 10,000 francs 
( $2,000 ), for the two best essays on “ toler- 
ance in economics, religion, and politics.” 
The prizes are offered by Henry Peartree, cf 
Paris. Five thousand francs will be given 
for the best essay submitted in 1920, and 
5,000 francs for the best one submitted in 
1921. 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People announces an offer 
of $100 in prizes — $50, $30, and $20 — for 
the best essays by students at negro institu- 
tions of learning on the subject, “The 
Economic Element in Lynching and Mob 
Violence.” Essays are limited to 5,000 words, 
and must be at the office of the association in 
New York not later than May 1. 


This year’s subjects for the two sets of 
prizes, each of $75, $50, and $25, known as 
the Seabury prizes, offered annually by the 
American School Peace League, are (1 ) 
“Education for Citizenship in the League of 
Nations,” open to seniors in normal schools, 
and (2) “The Most Effective Method of 
Securing Co-operation as Com- 
petition Between Nations,” open to seniors 
in secondary schools. 


Against 


Essays must not ex- 
ceed 5,000 words, and the contest will close 
March 15. For further details, address Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 405 Marl- 
borough street, Boston, Mass. 


A nation-wide essay-writing contest for 
pupils of all American schools, excepting col- 
leges and universities, is announced by the 
War Department. The best essays by the 
children on the subject, “ What Are the Bene- 
fits of an Enlistment in the United States 


Army ?” will be submitted by their teachers 
not later than February 27 to the army re- 
cruiting officer in each district, and each of 
the fifty-six recruiting officers will forward 
to Washington the best essay written in his 
district. A national board will select the three 
best essays, making the announcement April 
19, and the winners, each accompanied by par- 
ent or guardian, will make a trip to Washing- 
ton at the Government's expense, and receive 
medals and silver cups as prizes. 


A prize of $100 will be paid for a “catch 
line” or “phrase” to be used in advertising 
Clysmic extra dry ginger ale. The com- 
petition will close March 15, and all com- 
munications should be addressed Box 95, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N. Y. 


The prize winners in the Lyric Society 
contest are Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 
his book “Lancelot” ; David Morton, for 
his book “ Harbor Ships and Other Poems” ; 


, 


and Clement Wood, for his book “ Jehovah.” 





The winners in the Etude’s $700-prize con- 
test for piano compositions are Albert Locke 
Norris, of Northampton, Mass. ; Edward F. 
Laubin, of Hartford, Conn. ; Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger, of St. Louis, Mo. ; J. A. Fernandez, of 
Mexico City, Mex. ; Irene Marschand Ritter, 
of Philadelphia, Penn. ; Wallace A. Johnson, 
of Pasadena, Calif. ; Mary Helen Brown, of 
Short Hills, N. J.; J. Frank Frysinger, of 
Rock Island, Ill. ; Theodore Dutton, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Lily Strickland, of 
New York City. 

The announcement of the award of the an- 
nual prizes and traveling scholarships estab- 
lished at Columbia University by the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer will be made at the Columbia 
Commencement. The awards for 1919 will be 
made to candidates nominated before Feb- 
ruary I. 





Prize offers still open :— 

Walker Blaine Beale prizes amounting to $10,000 
for the best suggestions for a platform for the next 
Republican convention submitted by young men 
and women not more than twenty-five years old. 
Competition to close March 31. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, “‘ What Can 
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a Man Afford,” announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January WRritTex. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January WRriTeER. 

Prize of £750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 
August WRITER. 

Frize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 1:5, 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

3erkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August 1. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Physical Culture Photoplays prizes for a one-reel 
weekly picture, entitled “‘ Facts and Follies,” closing 
April 1. Particulars in December Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1920. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

I’'rize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibisties 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, 
and of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,’ 
offered by the American Philosophical Society. 
Competition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars 
in July WRITER. 

I’'rize of fifty dollars for the best poem written 
by a native Kansan submitted by May 1, offered 
by Willard Wattles, of the English department of 
the University of Kansas. 
WRITER. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Falck, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. Com- 
petition to close March 21, 1920. Particulars in No- 
vember WRITER. 

Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 


Particulars in January 


six months beginning with November. Particulars 
in November Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on “ Spiritual Regenera- 
tion,” offered by the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, submitted before March 1, 1920. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each: day. 
Particulars in January, 1919, WRITER. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Frederika Peterson Jessup, whose poem, 
“The Child to the Ghost of Karin,” was 
printed in Scribner’s for January, is Mrs. 
Theodore Carrington Jessup, although she 
was not married when she sold the poem to 
Scribner's four years ago, and most of her 
other work has been signed by her maiden 
name, Frederika Peterson. Mrs. Jessup has 
not had much work published, but she hopes 
within a year or two to publish a small vol- 
ume of verse. In 1915 the New Republic pub- 
lished a sonnet of hers, entitled “ Northern 
Summer,” and a poem, entitled “ Urashima- 
taro, Japanese Legend.” At about the same 
time the English Poetry Review published 
her poem, “Failure,” and the Westminster 
Gazette another poem, called “To Nijinsky.” 
Mrs. Jessup was born and brought up in New 
York, and in 1918 became a war bride, her 
husband sailing to France as a Captain of In- 
fantry in the 77th Division shortly after their 
marriage. They now live in Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Sophie E. Redford, author of the initial 
poem, “A World Christmas Tree,” in St. 
Nicholas for December, was born in Vera, 
Illinois, and received most of her education 
from her father. She associated herself suc- 
cessfully with one or two Chautauquas, writ- 
ing during her spare time. Some six years 
ago she was advised to send her work to some 
literary agent. She consulted La Touche Han- 
cock, whose wife she now is, although she 
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still writes under her maiden name. She has 
had work accepted by Life, the New York 
Sun, the New York Herald, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, the Country Gentleman, St. Nicholas, 
Munsey’s, the All-Story Weekly, Cartoons, the 
Mother’s Magazine, Partners, the Kansas City 
Star, and the Kansas City Times. 





John Cushway Wright, who won the prize 
offered by Lloyd Champlin Eddy in the Oc- 
tober number of THE Writer, for the best 
historical play of a few characters for school 
children, entitled “ America, Our Home,” was 
born at Harbor Springs, Michigan, in 1874, 
and now lives at Good Hart, Michigan. Mr. 
Wright has contributed to some extent to 
newspapers and magazines, but his reputation 
rests principally upon a book of verse, en- 
titled “Northern Breezes,” which was pub- 
lished about three years ago. Leslie’s Weekly 
has recently accepted two of his poems for 
early publication. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How Authors Work. — William De Mor- 
gan did not write his first book until he had 
reached the age of sixty-six. To write a 
300,000-word novel a year would tax the en- 
ergy and the invention of a young author ; 
in the case of a man whose literary work be- 
gan when he was sixty-six years old it is 
altogether without precedent. With the pub- 
lication of Mr. De Morgan’s posthumous 
novel we learn something of the method by 
which he worked that adds to the interest 
with which one reads of his unique literary 
experiences. Thus, in her introduction to 
“The Old Madhouse,” Mrs. De Morgan tells 
us : “ When my husband started upon one of 
his novels he did so without making any 
definite plot. He created his characters and 


then waited for them t> act and evolve their 
own plot. In this way the puppets in the 


show became real living personalities to him, 
and he waited, as he expressed it, ‘to see 
what they would do next.’” Theoretically, 
that would seem to be the natural method for 
turning out a good work of fiction. But it is 
doubtful if novelists, as a rule, have followed 
it. The plot usually comes first and one 





reads how the average author carefully 


sketches out the entire action of his novel, 
summarizing it chapter by chapter, before 
writing a word of the book itself. Henry 
James adopted the extraordinary method of 
dictating to his stenographer a sort of dis- 
cussion of the characters and plot to be used 
in a projected novel, out of which the novel 
itself was gradually evolved. Apparently 
writers of the imagination seldom use the 
same methods in their work. Flaubert aver- 
aged little more than a page of manuscript a 
day, writing and rewriting, and declaiming 
his sentences before he was satisfied with 
them. Balzac dashed off what might be called 
the first version of a story with marked 
rapidity. When it came back to him in print- 
ers’ proof, he practically rewrote it, and this, 
in some instances, more than once. Tolstoy, 
also, corrected and interlined his manuscript 
to such a bewildering extent that his wife 
was compelled to make two and sometimes 
three fresh copies for him before his rage 
for corrections had spent itself. In direct 
contrast with this method we learn that 
Shakspere wrote with such an easy fluency 
that his manuscript came to the printers with 
scarcely a blot — a fact that Ben Jonson be- 
wailed, claiming that Shakspere’s easy, uncor- 
rected flow of words plunged him into in- 
numerable mistakes. 

Fluency, rapidity in writing, however, in 
spite of this immortal instance of it, is by no 
means the inevitable mark of great genius. 
The best of Sir Walter Scott’s novels were 
not written in this manner. It was when cir- 
cumstances compelled their overworked au- 
thor to turn them out at lightning speed that 
his novels lost in invention, veracious char- 
acter study, and the gentle kind of humor 
that distinguishes the earlier volumes in the 
Waverley series. Trollope, another prolific 
writer, who set himself so many thousand 
words, like a schoolboy’s task, to write each 
day, would doubtless have improved the 
quality of his work had he written less and 
“blotted” more. On the other hand, there 
are instances where, one cannot help feeling, 
a little less care and more speed in writing 
might have brought better results from a 
purely artistic point of view. Samuel Butler, 
for example, toiled over “The Way of All 
Flesh” for twelve years. As his companion 
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for so long a period it gradually became the 
record of his beliefs and opinions on any 
number of subjects that are not really con- 
nected with the novel. The intrusion of this 
kind of material into the latter mars a work 
that, in the estimation of many critics today, 
stands in the front ranks of modern fiction. 
But for one novelist who is too careful, too 
deliberate in the production of his work, there 
are scores who fall iato the other extreme. 
The daily stint of Trollope, we imagine, 
would seem a comparatively small matter to 
the typical writer of “best sellers.” When 
every word that falls from one’s pen means 
an appreciable amount of gold the tempta- 
tion to keep on writing without stopping to 
blot or reconsider a passage is bound to be 
great indeed ; but it is the kind of tempta- 
tion that stands a menace to true literary art. 

It has been said of Blasco Ibafiez that his 
haste in writing has allowed him to expand 
some of his novels with material that really 
does not belong to them and that detracts 
from their value as fiction. Thus, in reading 
“Mare Nostrum” one sometimes loses the 
thread of the story in the pages upon pages 
of encyclopedic information regarding the 
Mediterranean Sea through which the reader 
is compelled to wade. After all, it is the total 
result that counts in a book as in most other 
things. — New York Times Review of Books. 


A Magazine Poem Analyzed. — The 
newest fad is the game of tracing influences. 
The trick is to take a poem at random from 
a current magazine, or, if you prefer and can 
stand it, take the output en masse of a New 
Poet, and trace the influences which have 
swayed his unsteady brain. The rules of the 
game — but example is far better than pre- 
cept, so we will try a sample poem. Picking 
up any current magazine from the news- 
stand — opening it at any page that shows 
metered lines — we strike this in the Cen- 
tury :— 

FULFILMENT. 
Here, at your delicate bosom, let death 
Come to me 


Where night has made a warm Elysium, 
Lulled by a soft, invisible sea. 


Now in the porches of your soul I stand 
Where once I stood ; 

Fed and forgiven by a liberal hand, 
My broken boyhood is renewed. 


You are my -bread and honey, set among 
A grove of spice ; 

An ever-brimming cup; a lyric sung 
After the thundering battle-cries. 


You are my well-loved earth, forever fresh, 
Forever prodigal, forever fond, 

As, from the sweet fulfilment of the flesh, 
I reach beyond. 


In the first line, we note the influence of 
Swinburne. There could be no better start 
out. The Swinburne collocation of delicate 
bosom and death is both arrestive and inter- 
esting. The third and fourth lines denote 
the influence of Poe. To be sure, 


“a warm 
Elysium ” 


sounds like a new and appetizing 
soft drink, but that is not what is meant ; 
and the sea is indubitably the one that 
sounded around the tomb of Miss Annabel 
Lee. 

The second stanza opens under pure Ten- 
nysonian influences. This may not be clear 
at first to the beginner in influence tracing, 
but it is unmistakably so to the expert. The 
recurring sibilants, the sound without sense, 
the fine architectural imagery, all point to 
the great Lady Alfred. The latter half of 
this stanza is due entirely to the strong in- 
fluence of D. W. Griffith, The poem was, 
without doubt, written after the poet had 
been to see “Broken Blossoms,” and the 
liberal hand from which that production was 
flung to a waiting world left its ineffaceable 
finger-prints on his polished mind. 

Now we come to stanza three. The first 
line shows the influence of Mother Goose ; 
the second is an unconscious echo of Solo- 
mon’s Song; the ever-brimming, cup owes 
itself to Omar ; and the rest of the stanza 
to Rupert Brooke. 

Thus we see the importance of widespread 
reading, and a catholicity of influences. 

Perhaps — and this is quite as it should 
be — the final stanza is the finest of all. It 
starts out under the influence of Walt Whit- 
man. Had Walt been omitted, the whole 
structure would have tumbled to the ground ! 
No self-respecting poet nowadays writes. 
without being influenced by Whitman. It 
isn't done. It would be as indiscreet as to. 
appear in one’s shirt-sleeves. The influence 
of the good gray Poet must be felt, must be 
shown, or the budding bard is out of the run-~ 
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ning. Only a dash of Whitman is needed — 
“my well-loved earth” and “prodigal” are 
quite sufficient. 

“The sweet fulfilment of the flesh” is a 
final roundup that gracefully blends Whit- 
man’s and Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s influential 
powers — and, incidentally, justifies the 
magnificent title of the poem. 

Then, as a crowning triumph, note the 
splendid last line, a masterpiece brouglit 
about by the influence of Sir Oliver Lodges 
and his spiritistic ilk ! Could anything be 
finer? What imagery for a last line! 
What a break-off, leaving the gasping reader 
in a state of choking suspense, of avid, un- 
gratified curiosity! A great poem indeed, 
and influenced by a noble army of writers. — 
Town Topics. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


By Ethel M. Colson. 157 
pp. Cloth. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. tg19. 
Poets are born, not made, Mrs. Colson 

agrees, but she believes that the poetic genius, 
super-endowed though he may be, can turn 
out better poems for fuller understanding 
of the material, the medium in and through 
which he works. Her book is not intended 
to be either exhaustive or elementary, but 
aims to give general suggestions, illustrated 
by examples, which those who undertake to 
write poetry will find helpful. 

Poetry anp Dreams. By F. C. Prescott. 
Cloth. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 1g19. 
“There is some resemblance and unex- 

plained relation,” says the author of this book, 
“between poetry and dreams. The poet and 
the dreamer are somehow alike in their 
faculty of vision. Poets themselves have tes- 
tified that there is not merely a metaphorical 
resemblance, but an essential relation be- 
tween dreams and poetry.” Assuming this, 
Mr. Prescott takes up the theory of Dr. 
Freud, — according to whom our dreams are 
an integral part of our mental life, with 
definite origin and cause, which can be 
definitely interpreted and brought into rela- 
tion with our waking thoughts and feelings, 
every dream representing the imaginary ful- 
filment of some ungratified wish, — and tests 
it by an attempt to see if it finds confirma- 
tion in literature. His study is a very inter- 
esting one. 


ComMMERCIAL ADVERTISING. 
306 pp. Cloth. New York: G. P. 


1919. 
The art of advertising has come to be al- 
most a science, and practical textbooks on 


How tro Write Poerry. 


72 pp. 


By Thomas Russell. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


the subject written by experts are of great 
value to students desirous of learning the 
best methods to pursue. Mr. Russell is ad- 
mirably fitted by experience to give instruc- 
tion, being president of the English In- 
corporated Society of Advertisement Con- 
sultants, and formerly advertisement man- 
ager of the London Times, and his book, 
which does not purport to be a working text- 
book of advertising, but rather a statement 
of practical principles, is a most helpful one. 
The main part of it is composed of six lec- 
tures delivered at the School of Economics 
and Political Science at the University of 
London, on the subjects, The Economic Jus- 
tification of Advertising ; Advertising — Its 
Functions and Policy ; Copy-writing and the 
Practical Psychology of Advertising ; The 
Hall-Mark of Commerce : Trademarks and 
Retail Advertising ; The Three Main Modes 
of Advertising ; and Mail-Order Advertising 
and Advertising as a Career. An appendix 
discusses various advertising topics, and 
there is an admirable index. 


VocaTION. By Frederick J. 


New York: The 


ADVERTISING AS A 
Allen, A.M. 178 pp. Cloth. 
Macmillan Company. 1919. 
Mr. Allen, who is connected with the Bu- 

reau of Vocational Guidance of Harvard 

University, and is lecturer on _ vocational 

guidance at Boston University, presents in 

this book a general treatise on advertising 
as a vocation, covering the whole field in 
orderly detail, and showing how varied and 
comprehensive the business of advertising is. 
As he points out, the business is so variously 
subdivided that the avenues of entrance are 
bewildering, and the newcomer frequently 
finds himself at a loss to know how to make 
progress. Mr. Allen’s book discusses the dif- 
ferent opportunities and shows how to take 
advantage of them, with frequent diagrams 
that help to make the matter clear. Every 
phase of advertising and every subject that 
is connected with advertising is discussed. 

The variety of opportunities to which Mr. 

Allen calls attention will astonish even those 

who think they are familiar with the subject, 

and to any one thinking of taking up ad- 
vertising as a means of livelihood his book 
will be invaluable. 

TRAVELING SALESMANSHIP. By Archer Wall 
Douglas. 153 pp. Cloth. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. 

Mr. Douglas makes it clear at the outset 
that salesmanship is as much a part of the 
calling of a writer or author as of a retail 
grocery dealer, though the manner and 
method of such salesmanship necessarily 
vary widely according to the character of the 
calling. Experience of forty years of close 
contact with the traveling salesmen of one 
of the largest distributing mercantile organ- 
izations in the country has given the author 
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an unusual practical knowledge of-the prin- 

ciples of commercial salesmanship, and his 

book is packed with helpful suggestions and 
advice. 

Avaska : Our Beautirut NorTHLAND OF OppPporR- 
tunity. By Agnes Rush Burr. With a map and 
fifty-four plates. 428 pp. Cloth, in box. Boston : 
The Page Company. 1919. 

Writers on current topics and others who 
want up-to-date information about Alaska 
will find complete satisfaction in this book. 
To the tourist, the prospector, the seeker for 
opportunities, the general reader it will be 
of equal interest. Miss Burr has covered her 
subject exhaustively, treating of Alaska from 
every point of view, with a description of 
its rivers, mountains, glaciers, volcanoes, and 
other beautiful and unusual scenic features, 
and of the rare delights it offers travelers, 
big game hunters, mountain climbers, ex- 
plorers ; its towns and pioneer settlements ; 
the Government railroad and Mount McKin- 
ley National Park; its rich resources ; its 
openings for new business enterprises ; its 
Indians, their primitive customs and present 
development ; its romantic early history, 
when Russia, Spain, and other nations sought 
its wealth ; the gold-rush days ; its present 
progress and bright future. The book tells 
everything’ about Alaska that any one can 
want to know, and it is made more attractive 
by numerous half-tone illustrations from 
photographs, a number of them printed in 
color. It may surprise many to learn that in 
area Alaska is equal to about one-fifth of the 
United States. No one can read Miss Burr’s 
book without sharing the justified enthusiasm 
of the author. 

Weppinc Customs THen anp Now. By Carl Hol- 
liday, Professor of English, University of Toledo. 
68 pp. Cloth. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
1919. 

In lively chapters Professor Holliday in 
this little book briefly outlines the customs 
of courtship, love, and marriage in olden 
times, when, as he says, marriages were often 
rough and riotous occasions, and wedlock 
was even a more venturesome business than 
it is today. 

Report OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER TO THE 
Secretary oF War — 1919. 547 pp. Cloth. Wash- 
ington : Superintendent of eames. 1919. 
This copiously illustrated report of the 

chief signal officer of the War Department 

gives a full account of the operations of the 

United States Signal Corps during the World 

War, describing the preparations made, the 

devices used, and the work done in this 

country and in Europe — an official docu- 
ment with a story of fascinating interest. 

Apventures oF SAMMY SASSAFRAS. By Carl Water- 
man. Illustrated by Hugh Spencer. 160 pp. 
Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 119. 
The astonishing adventures of Sammy 

Sassefras after he took down his father’s old 


shotgun and went into the wood to shoot a 
bear in order to get a bearskin rug for the 
parlor will interest children, who will find 
Mr. Bear, Mr. Fox, Dr. Porcupine, Mr. Mink, 
Mr. Rabbit, and other folk of the wood talk- 
ing and acting like human beings, and giving 
Sammy and his sister such a good time that 
the wood becomes a delightful place for them. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THE Writer.] 





Writers We Love to Reap. I. — Thackeray 
and Real Men. Henry van Dyke. Harper’s Maga- 
zine for January. 

LITERATURE IN A DeEmocRACY. Henry Seidel 
Canby. Century for January. 

Lire anD Letters oF Sir WILFRID LauRIER. — 
III and IV. With photographs. Oscar Douglas 
Skelton. Century for December and January. 

Tue CENTENARY OF A Question (‘‘ Who reads an 
American book?” ). Brander Matthews. Scrib- 
ner’s for January. 

WuimsicaL Possitsitities oF Some Worps. The 
Point of View, in Scribner’s for January. 

Some Personat Recottections. I. — Miscel- 
laneous. Sir Sidney Colvin. Scribner’s for Jan- 
uary. 

THe Coryumists’ CONFESSIONAL. I. — Don 
Marquis, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's 
for January. 

THe MrracLeE OF THE Stars AND Stripes (the 
Army paper). Illustrated. Alexander Woollcott. 
Everybody’s for January. 

Tue Decay oF THE BooxsHop. A. Edward New- 
ton. Atlantic for January. 

D’ANNUNZIO AND THE New Wortp. Gertrude 
Slaughter. Atlantic for January. 

EpwarD ARLINGTON Rosinson. Samuel Roth. 
Bookman for January. 

Etta WHEELER WILcox, THE Woman. The- 
odosia Garrison. Bookman for January. 

Current Taste In Fiction: A Quvuarterty Sur- 
vey. John Walcott. Bookman for January. 

An Histortrc American Humorist ( Artemus 
Ward). Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Bookman for 
January. 

FraNK CROWNINSHIELD, Epitor oF Vanity Farr. 
Robert C. Benchley. Bookman for January. 

Tue Art oF tHE Nover. Frank Swinnerton. 
Bookman for January. 

SCHILLER AND THE GENESIS OF Romanticism. A. 
O. Lovejoy. Modern Language Notes for January. 

Tue PsycHotocy or Becky Swarp. Catherine 
Beach Ely. Modern Language Notes for January. 

Ausrey De Vere. Thomas F. O’Connor. Mag- 
nificat for January. 

Tue Poet or Repentance (Francois Coppée, 
1842-1908 ). Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. Magnificat for 
January. 
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Tue MakinG oF MELODIES AND TUNES. 
sor Frederick Corder. Etude for January. 

Worps anpd Music. Musical Courier 
uary 1. 

Way Do I Compose Sones ? 
Grace Porterfield Folk. 
Courier for January 15. 

A Poet’s Birtupay 
son). With portrait. 
uary 10. 

Firty YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
for January 17. 

Way Norrscuirre Leaps. 
Estate for January. 3. 

More Emotion Is NEEDED IN 
James Wallen. 


Profes- 
for Jan- 


An interview with 
With portrait. Musical 


(Edwin Arlington Robin- 
Literary Digest for Jan- 


Literary Digest 
C. H. Grasty. Fourth 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Fourth Estate for January 17. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


William Dean Howells, who is in the 
South for the winter, is at Savannah, work- 
ing on his reminiscences, entitled “ Middle 
Years of My Life,” which will appear seri- 
ally in Harper’s Magazine, continuing the 
author’s autobiography from where “ Years 
of My Youth” left off. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., formerly 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, has entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Robert M. McElroy of Princeton the 
task of preparing the authorized “Life and 
Letters of President Cleveland.” Professor 
McElroy will welcome contributions from 
any who had correspondence with Mr. Cleve- 
land, as Mr. Cleveland wrote most of his 
letters in longhand and kept no copies. 

The “Anthology of Magazine Verse” for 
1919, by William Stanley Braithwaite, is pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard, & Co. 

Edward J. O’Brien’s compilation of “ The 
Best Short Stories of 1919” is announced by 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“The Contemporary Drama of Italy,” by 
Lander MacClintock, Ph.D. ( Little, Brown, 
& Co.), is a study of the development of the 
modern Italian theatre from Manzoni down 
to the present time. It is the third volume 
of the Contemporary Drama Series. 

“European Literature in the Centuries of 
Romance,” by Laurie Magnus ( E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), is a general critical survey of Euro- 
pean literary history. 

“Memories of George Meredith, O. M.,” 
by Lady Butcher ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), 
is a volume of reminiscences written by an 


old friend. 


“A Book of R. L. S.: Works, Travels, 
Friends, and Commentators,” by George E. 
Brown, is published by Charles Scribner's. 
Sons. 


The Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library is publishing in two parts Elbridge 
Colby’s study of “ The Echo-Device in Liter- 
ature,” with a statement emphasizing “ its 
unique quality, for it is the only study of the 
sort that has ever been attempted and it is, 
I believe, reasonably complete.” Three main. 
types of the device are given : Where it ap- 
pears almost as actual conversation between 
a character and the echo, where the author 
has deemed it necessary to introduce into. 
the text some such words as “echo an- 
swered” and make them fit into the rhyme 
and metre of the verse, and where it is not 
thought necessary to put in the explanatory 
phrase. 


Frank A. Munsey has bought the New York 
Herald and the other James Gordon Bennett 
newspaper properties, and will merge the 
New York Herald and the New York Sun, 
which he acquired some time ago, with the 
name The Sun and the New York Herald. 

The estate of Henry M. Blossom, author 
and playwright, is valued at $33,210. 

The estate of Robert J. Collier, of P. F. 
Collier & Son, which was estimated at 
$5,000,000 when he died in November, 1918, 
is practically wiped out by indebtedness and 
administration expenses, so that there is left 
for the widow only $2,194. 

Sir William Osler died in Oxford, Eng- 
land, December 29, aged seventy years. 

Frank Pixley died in San Diego, - Calif.,. 
December 30, aged fifty-two. 

Paul Adam died in Paris January 2, aged 
fifty-seven. 

Benito Perez Galdés died in Madrid Jan- 
uary 3, aged seventy-four. 

Dr. Lorettus S. Metcalf died at Los An- 
geles, Calif., January 15, aged eighty-two. 

Dr. Isaac Sharpless died at Haverford, 
Penn., January 16, aged seventy-one. 

Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady died at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., January 24, aged fifty-eight. 

Reginald De Koven died in Chicago Jan~ 
uary 16, aged sixty years. 





